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are rightly called into one body. Shall Friends 
continue their apostleship to this end—the in- 
dividual work of the Spirit of Christ till it shall 
become national and thus international ? 

Though even a disastrous combination should, 
in the Divine love, become overruled for ultimate 
good, we have no right to tempt Providence, 
especially when it is a much worse tempting of 
fallen men. 


that science may become an idol and the Truth 
forgotten. It is when we teach business arith- 
metic, and not with it the love of accuracy and 
honest dealings with problems and men, that 
we may be teaching worldliness and overreach- 
ing. Itis when we teach physiology as the scien- 
tific working of our bodily organs, and not as 
the “fearfully and wonderfully made ” instru- 
ment of a superior soul to be conformed in the 
body to the image of Christ, that our teaching 
is good only as far as infidel teaching goes ; that 
it is vapid of its warning: “ If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” 
And so on through the curriculum. There is 
a place for each right study in the kingdom of 
God, which if we seek first, all needed temporal 
bearings of the study will find their useful 
place. 

The Society of Friends has not been oblivious 
of the importance of training human nature in 
the habitudes of truth. It has inculcated the 
referring of all our practices and words to the 
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Truth in Education. 

If, as we have heard Stanley Hall, a leading 
authority in education, declare, a school fulfils 
the purpose of its being only so far as it be- 
comes “a workshop of the Holy Spirit,” it be- 
hooves all that are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation to be watchful, “as it is the Lord’s work, 
so to let it be done as in his sight.” 

There is one common ground of understand- 
ing between the Spirit of Truth and the mem- 
bers of a school according to their measure, and 
that is the sense of truth itself. No mind or 
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The proposed federation of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is good so far as it is a step towards the 
federation of the world in Christ, to be exer- 
cised in his Spirit and dominion. 

But if, as a race peace, it means race-wars by 
tempting other races to mass themselves in 
race-antagonisms and rivalries, the outlook is 
no more respectable and much more awful than 
that of clan-feuds, with their mutual assassina- 










































































































































L tions. heart ever yet widened the distance between | witness for Truth in the heart; and in heeding 
We are glad to see patriotism enlarge her itself and the Spirit of Truth, by unswerving this has found that many heedless expressions 
, borders to embrace the confines of kindred races, | fidelity to the truth found in whatsoever things and maxims of the world have not their founda- 
1 as a movement towards the all-embracing pa-| are true. But one may become a stranger to tion in truth, These were accordingly abolished 
: triotism of humanity. But we fear that this| the Truth by being absorbed in the things that by Friends from their current speech among 
a spirit is not that which would dominate the | are true, instead of the truth of the things. He men, because the witness for Truth made them 
: concern at present, but rather race-pride and | in whom all things consist or hold together in feel that these were not founded in pure truth, 
‘ aggrandizement. The prime movers are doubt- | all departments of his creation, is not to be dis- but in radical error; some of them moreover 
’ less sincere; but can peoples freshly flushed with | owned from any one of the “all things,” which corrupted with pride and vanity, and some ex- 
: war be trusted to make this better than a race- | He “upholds by the Word of his power.” A | pressive of idolatries. Therefore they chose to 
’ provoking partnership ? study of the truth in any of these things is a | conform to the Truth rather than to the world, 
: Let us prove our worthiness to be trusted | study of the Divine thoughts which they em-| and because they were not of the world, but the 
with race-feeling and race-dealing concerning | body, and often becomes a sympathy with the | Truth had chosen them out of the world, there- 
: our negro inhabitants and the Indian race within | psalmist in saying: “How precious are thy fore the world hated them. 
’ our own borders, before we assume wider re-| thoughts unto me,O God! How great is the Thus avoiding all forms of falseness whether 
sponsibilities abroad, sum of them!” “white” or black, their substitutes for the un- 
Even an eminent clergyman, who was lately As school-work is conducted in a truth-seek- | true became testimonies for truth, in which they 
My at a college festivity, dissuading graduates from ing spirit, it is not without its leading towards | went on finding they had builded more wisely 
of that unchristian spirit which would “ Remember | the habit of that higher gospel-state which “ re- than they knew. The simple forms of speech 
the Maine,” when he espied on the wall a map of | joiceth in the Truth,” —not without the training | to which they returned simply for Truth’s sake, 
o Europe, with the Mediterranean countries hap- of “ a schoolmaster leading unto Christ.” turning unto them for a testimony, became to 
s, pening to be covered by a curtain, suddenly ex-| To be enamored of truth in nature, in princi- | the generations following, and to their own con- 
claimed in his speech, “Is that meant to be a| ples, in history, in actions, in facts, is higher | sciences also, a series of lessons, reminders and 
= picture of the future of the Latin races?” Though | than a state of the intellect, it is a state of the | safeguards of a lively conscience in simple truth- 
he we thought he regretted a moment afterward any- | heart and character, and not far from the king-| telling. Their tendency has ever been, as means 
thing that bad savored of race-prejudices and dom of God. Every school has thus a high | of the Spirit of Truth, to keep conscientiousness 
ng exultation, yet such an unguarded straw is | opportunity, that of training minds in truth, in| alive along the whole line of thought and con- 
ke enough to show the direction of the popular | habit of truth, and in a love of truth for its | duct in all departments; to keep Friends on the 
oe. breath, and that the popular spirit cannot at pre- | own sake. alert for the secret witness for Truth in so many 
rit sent be trusted even under forms of Christianity.| This is higher than a training for information | doctrines, philanthropies, standards of right- 
z The signs of the times show that much more | or for dealings with the forces of nature, or for eousness, industries, reforms, and gospel labors, 
« leavening of the Spirit of Christ is needed, before maintenance among men. These things ought | that they have been, notwithstanding defections 






nations are prepared to encourage on a right 
basis the massing of the races. It is by the one 
Spirit (whereof signs are at work) that nations 


indeed to be done, yet without leaving the edu- of individuals, asa city set on a hill of Truth, 
cation in truth undone. It is when we inculcate | whose light could not be hid. The abandon- 
science, and not the love of truth in science, ment of the Witness for Truth on any one testi- 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 76). 

««28th.—We have had a ride to-day with I. 
Lowndes and family across the island, sixteen 
miles, to the sea on the other side. Our road 
led us through a perfect wood of olive-trees, 
thickly planted and loaded with fruit. The hiils 
are ofien variegated with the cypress, &c., and 
near to the sea are beautifully romantic. We 
dined in the fortress of Paleocastazza, on the top 
of a high hill, on provisions we took with us,— 
the air good, and the prospect delightful. This 
place was formerly a convent ; the church still 
remains in use, and we visited two of the old 
Greek priests. One of them is ninety-five years 
old; he was lying on a dirty hard couch in a 
miserable apartment; the other performs the 
liturgy, I. L. gave him the book of Genesis, 
which he could read but very indifferently. He 
was besides extremely cross, full of complaints 
of the soldiers who were stationed there. What 
a proof that to those who are in the gall of bit- 
terness there is no peace, even in such a remote 
place. 

“*Second Month 1st.— Another long and 
pleasant visit from Count Sardina. He is mild 
and condescending, but close in argument. His 
mind appears gradually to become impressed 
with the truths of the gospel; and I trust the 
notions he has received from skeptical writers 
are giving way to a hope of salvation through 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Fearful of doing any- 
thing to make the members of his own Church 
his enemies, he comes to us by night,—not for 
fear of the Jews, but for fear of the Greeks. 

“*9th.—How often our hearts are ready to 
sink within us in the midst of this dark and 
superstitious people. We have now been here 
nearly three months, and have not had one op- 
portunity of publicly preaching the gospel. The 
power of prejudice in favor of their own super- 
stitious rites, and the overwhelming influence 
of moral evil, seem entirely to close our way in 
this line. We have had much conversation with 
our friend Isaac Lowndes, who has resided on 
this island thirteen years, on the subject of 
publicly preaching the gospel to the people ; and 
he says that such is their attachment to the 
ceremonies of their own church that they can- 
not be prevailed upon to attend the ministry of 
any other denomination. I. Lowndes is a char- 
acter with whom we feel much Christian unity, 
and his family is like a little lamp shining in 
the midst of gross darkness.’” 

“Tgnorance of the language was a perpetual 
hindrance in their way. Although they devoted 
avery large portion of time to acquiring it, the 
difficulty was almost insurmountable. They 
learned to read and translate; but to converse 
in Greek was for a long time almost entirely 
beyond their power.” 

“On the twenty-sixth of the Second Month, 
1834, they crossed the sea to Santa Maura, hav- 
ing a delightful passage of eight hours. Captain 
McPhail, the governor, a friend of William 
Allen’s met them himself with a boat, and con- 
ducted them to his house. He showed them 
every attention during their short sojourn, and 
introduced them to those persons whom they 
desired to see. They made an interesting cal} 
on the bishop :— 

_ “*A nice old man, who was many years priest 
in a village in the mountains, and, what is a 
wonder, he has been promoted on account of his 
Virtuous life. He was a good example in his 
own village, and a great promoter of schools. 
The old man is candid enough to confess that 
he was happier among his rustic peasants than 
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he is now in more refined society. We gave him 
the book of Genesis in modern Greek; and it 
was highly gratifying to us to see the surprise 
and pleasure of his countenance on being pre- 
sented with an account of the creatiun and 
works of the Almighty in his native tongue. 
We thought the opportunity favorable for pro- 
posing the Scriptures to be read by the clerg 
in the modern instead of the ancient language. 
He made no objection, and appeared to see the 
great utility which might arise from it.’ 

“Something has been said about the semi- 
barbarism of the Greeks. What our friends 
learned respecting crime and violence, whilst in 
this island, places the manners of the people in 
a very strong light. 

“* Nothing can show more strongly the de- 
moralized state of these islands than the fright- 
ful acts of cruelty done to the cattle out of pure 
revenge. One shudders to think of the skinning 
of beasts alive, cutting off the ears of asses, break- 
ing the legs of horses; yet of these sorts of 
cruelty not less than five hundred acts have 
been committed in the last four years, and the 
offenders have escaped being brought to con- 
viction !’ 

“This dark picture is happily relieved by 
some traits of moral beauty. The narrative of 
a ride into the mountains of Santa Maura, which 
J. Y. made under the escort of the governor, 
proves to how great a degree virtuous and gen- 
tle manners grew and flourished in the remoter 
parts of this island. 

“*Third Month 1st.—This morning we set 
out for a ride about nine miles up the moun- 
tains to a village called Caria, which contains 
about 1200 inhabitants, and in the surrounding 
hamlets there are about the same number. 

“‘About half-past nine o'clock we started ; 
captain McPhail and myself on his two sure- 
footed horses, and another English gentleman 
on a fine mule. After we had left the newly- 
made road, we pursued a track perfectly un- 
equalled in any part where I have travelled; 
rugged precipices, shelving rocks, and large 
loose stones, which assailed the feet of the poor 
beasts every step they took. However, for my 
part, I was well rewarded; it gave me an op- 
portunity not only of seeing the interior of the 
island, but also a specimen of the disposition of 
the natives. Before we reached the village, I 
observed, with some surprise, a tribe of people 
assembled on the top of the cliffs to see us come 
in, and on ascending a few more paces of rock, 
we found the children of the boys’ school ar- 
ranged like a little army, with myrtle branches 
in their hands to welcome us to their seques- 
tered hamlet. After greeting us with great re- 
spect, they followed us to the country house of 
our English friend. 

The mountain multitude waited with patience 
until we had made our repast, when a few of 
the leading villagers were introduced to our 
room. And what was their request ?—A school 
for their daughters.) They were asked what 
they would give towards its support. They an- 
swered, Whatever we can afford; we that are 
able will pay for the poor, and they shall go 
free... . . One peasant had been so anxious 
for his daughter to learn to read, that he had 
made interest to send her to the boys’ school. 
When we asked why he did so, he said, Because 
I had no other means, and I wished to have her 
read the New Testament to us; now I have the 
advantage of hearing that precious book read 
to me by my own daughter. It was delightful 
to witness a feeling like this in a people so un- 


cultivated ; surely the friends of education in | 
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Greece have encouragement to go on and pros- 


per. ’” 
(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Spirit of Teachableness. 


“The invisible things of [God] since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and divinity” (Rom. 
i: 20). So in the daily walk through street or 
field or by-way, in the intercourse with business 
associates, in the life of the home, many a lesson 
of spiritual import is laid bare, draped in the 
garb or couched in the language of the world of 
sense. 

Happy are they that have eyes to see and 
ears to hear the lessons that our Heavenly 
Father offers through such mediums; thrice 
happy, if, seeing and hearing, they have hu- 
mility to heed. The spirit of teachableness is 
part of the nature of the child in Christ. Know- 
ing well the utter unreliableness of his own 
strength, he looks constantly unto the Lord for 
the wisdom, which he knows he himself lacks, 
ever grateful for the ministrations of the word 
of God’s grace, though it be through channels 
the most insignificant, or in ways the most 
humbling to his pride as man. It is unto babes, 
asking in faith, and not unto the wise and un- 
derstanding (thankful that they are not ignorant 
as other men are), that the mysteries of the 
kingdom are revealed. 8. 





Poor Giris.—The poorest girls are those 
who cannot take care of themselves. Rich par- 
ents have pampered and petted them and brought 
them up in idleness, and they have learned to 
look down upon labor and laborer, and count 
work beneath their dignity. By and by ad- 
versity comes, poverty follows, the wheel of for- 
tune turns and bears them downwards; and 
what can they do? They have neither trade, 
skill, nor knowledge; they are useless, helpless, 
and forlorn. 

Parents who love their daughters should guard 
them against such ills. They should train their 
girls to work, and should teach them to work 
so deftly and so diligently and so skilfully that 
their labor will be a delight to them. They 
should train them, not merely in fancy work 
and flumadiddles, but in needful, indispensable 
work. Then if they can do something that 
needs be done, the world will find work fur them ; 
and with their diligent hands they can earn their 
daily bread and be independent and secure in 
the midst of poverty and hard times. Says a 
sensible writer : 

“Good housekeeping has much to do with 
domestic happiness. The most beautiful women’s 
work is performed inside their own doors. With- 
out good housekeeping, the romance will soon 
go out of marriage. Every girl should have 
the very best education within her reach. But 
no matter what are her accomplishments, her 
education is incomplete if she has not some 
knowledge of bake-ology, boil-ology, roast-ology, 
stitch-ology and mend-ology. Even should she 
never be obliged to do the work herself, it per- 
tains to her part of the social and domestic 
economy, and she should know how to supervise 
it, and, if necessary, do it herself.”— Common 
People. 

Every act of injustice towards a fellow-man 
carries with it the liability of making him un- 
just too. The natural man, when wronged, is 
prone to do as he is done by. 
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Before me stretch the mountains—bay, 
Marin’s fair pastures lie, 

Here flowers and trees, their fragrance shed, 
Beneath the sunniest sky.” 


A few miles further on we make a short stop 
at Petaluma, a busy manufacturing town, whence 
are shipped large quantities of dairy produce, 
eggs, poultry, hay, etc., by rail and boat ; a few 
smaller towns are passed in rapid succession. 
When about midway on this line of railway, 
Santa Rosa (the city of Roses), is reached, a 
handsome place situate in a broad valley, and 
in the midst of a fine orchard and vineyard dis- 
trict. 

After leaving this point and winding along 
Russian River, which we keep in sight of during 
the remainder of our journey, the scenery be- 
comes more grand and imposing. We are now on 
the up-grade, the pretty towns of Cloverdale and 
Hopland (so named for its great hop fields), are 
left behind. From these and some other places 
on the route stages leave for the springs, lakes 
and summer resorts, and at length we are at 
the terminus of our journey, the beautiful city 
of Ukiah; and at the depot we are met by the 
’bus of the Grand Hotel, and alighting at this 
hostelry, the polite, genial host makes us feel 
quite at home. We find it a most clean, com- 
fortable stopping place, the table all that could 
be desired, the assistants and waiters attentive 
and assiduous in their duties ; taken altogether, 
we have nothing but words of commendation to 
bestow on proprietor and management —in fact, 
from beginning to end of our trip we found the 
people everywhere courteous and agreeable, and 
very willing to extend any information required. 

After a comfortable night’s rest, we started 
out in the early morning for Vichy Springs, 
situate in a lovely canyon about three miles 
distant. The drive lay through a fine farming 
country, interspersed with hills and woodland, 
affording many charming views on the way 
thither. These springs are well worth a visit, 
having become quite famous as a health resort, 
and for the beneficial qualities of the waters and 
baths. We tested the latter fully, the effect be- 
ing both exhilarating and refreshing. A strong, 
continuous flow of highly charged magnetic 
water, impregnated with borax, passes through 
the bath-tubs at a temperature of ninety degrees. 
It is said there is nothing like them in the world. 
They are highly recommended for skin and 
blood diseases. To us it was a delightful ex- 
perience, 

On our return from the springs, and within 
one and one-quarter miles of Ukiah, in the 
wild, romantic Gibson Canyon, shaded by noble 
forest trees, the SS F. & N. P. Railway Co. main- 
tain their own fish hatchery under the able di- 
rection of manager LaMotte (a former Phila- 
delphian), a most efficient and experienced pis- 
ciculturist, who has made food fishes his special 
study, and has held several important Govern- 
ment positions, not the least his present one. 
Here we saw several hundreds of thousands of 
almost infinitesimal trout, propagated in small 
troughs, through which passes a constant stream 
of pure spring water. Millions of these fish dur- 
ing the past few years have been distributed in 
the adjacent lakes and streams, this company 
having undertaken to stock about six thousand 
miles of water courses in the counties tributary 
to their road. 

Hop-growing is a very extensive, important 
and lucrative industry in the valleys contigu- 
ous to Ukiah. Hay, fruit, Indian corn and 
other cereals are raised in large quantities. The 
land is productive and can be bought at very 
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moderate prices. 
stock country. 

There are many Indians in and about Ukiah, 
some of whom can be seen in gaudy attire on 
the arrival of trains, or lounging around the 
street corners, occasionally offering their bead 
and basket work for sale. The men and squaws 
are generally large and stout, the latter con- 
spicuously so. As this was hop-picking time 
we saw several wagon-loads of Indian families 
passing through the streets on their way out to 
the hop-fields, a motley group, with their camp 
outfits, baskets, cooking utensils, ete , all piled 
together in grotesque and promiscuous confusion. 
We visited their huts on the outskirts of town, 
made of leafy boughs. A very small opening 
in front revealed their mode of living inside. 
They could be seen squatting on the hard 
floor of mother earth, the squaws with their 
papooses in baskets slung on their backs. It 
was a novel sight to view them in all their sim- 
plicity and originality. We conversed with a 
few of these people, who spoke quite good Eng- 
lish, although they use a vernacular of their 
own. To us these Indians were an interesting 
feature of our trip. We had not expected to 
see so many of them in that part of the State. 
We were told some of these aborigines lived in 
comfortable houses, and that they own consid- 
erable live stock. A few of the squaws do wash- 
ing and housework, while the men help ranch- 
ers, chop fire-wood, etc., so they are in a large 
degree self-supporting. 

A visit to Ukiah would be incomplete with- 
out a call at Dr. Hudson’s, who has a large 
collection of rare Indian baskets, ornamental 
feather and bead work, curios, implements of 
warlike nature, or for domestic use, made by 
the Indians thereabouts. He has over three 
hundred varieties of baskets of all shapes and 
sizes, from the smallest ornamental kinds, to 
those of practical utility for carrying food, fuel, 
etc. Many are of exquisite style and coloring, 
skilfully and elaborately wrought, evincing 
much patience and ingenuity in their arrange 
ment and finish. Besides this very valuable 
collection, the doctor’s wife, who is quite a tal- 
ented artist, has a number of life-like portraits of 
noted Indians, their squaws, papooses and camp 
scenes well executed, and forming an interesting 
addition of many years’ study and toil in this 
field of antiquarian research. As this race of 
people are fast disappearing or being merged 
into civilized life, these relics of a by-gone age 
will prove of great value to the student of eth- 
nology. 

We thought the views of scenery already had 
were very beautiful and fascinating, but were 
not prepared for the rich treat in reserve. In- 
deed, what I shall attempt to describe is all 
that a true lover of nature could desire, and On the higher eminences we had a most ex- 
seemed to satisfy us to repletion. At the! tensive view of the mountain chains trending to 
“ Fashion” livery stables, one of the largest and | the northward. Indeed, on every side, far and 
most reliable in Ukiah, we hired for the day, at | near, peak afler peak appeared, hundreds of 
a very moderate rate, a good, roomy, two-| them, nay, it seemed thousands, of every con- 
seated conveyance, pair of horses and driver,| ceivable form. The effect produced was truly 
and set out in the early morning for the Blue inspiring and incomparably grand, lifting the 
Lakes, about twenty miles away. The weather thoughts heavenward. 
was lovely, the air fresh and invigorating ; the 
sun just rising beyond the long outline of blue 
hills, warmed and vivified the whole landscape ; 
over hill and dale, through spicy forests of fir, 
pine and lofty redwood, interspersed with man- 
zanita, madrone, laurel and many other hand- ; : ; : : ; 
some trees. But finest of them all, huge spread-| This higher altitude, especially in northern 
ing oaks, monarchs of their kind, their branches ; California, is very conducive to health, in fact, 
often covered with pendant moss, swaying to| it might be called nature’s sanitarium. Our 
and fro in the gentle summer winds, now and! long, rainless summers, coupled with a dry, 


It is also a fine grazing and | then half concealing large bunches of the stor- 
ied mistletoe. Fine specimens of the blue jay, 
the beautiful crested mountain quail, wild ca- 
naries, larks, linnets and other pretty birds flitted 
across our pathway or carolled amid the dense 
foliage. We saw jack rabbits, tree and bur- 
rowing squirrels ; for game both large and small 
is very abundant all around this vast region, 
but we failed to get a glimpse of the timid deer 
that roam over these hills and plains. 

The mountain roads were good, in places 
rather narrow and precipitous, yet we felt a sense 
of perfect security, for any imaginary danger 
was dissipated in the enjoyment and zest of our 
surroundings. We met campers with their 
families in wagons, pleasure-seekers in carriages, 
tourists in four and six-in-hand stages, and 
teams loaded with produce from the fertile val- 
leys of this section ; so that we were not without 
variety or company even so far remote from 
the more thickly settled parts of the State. 
Toward the end of our trip the first sight of the 
Blue Lakes burst upon us. As we neared them 
the hill-sides and trees were mirrored in their 
calm and pellucid depths. The three small 
but deep lakes are veritable gems in a setting 
of emerald hues, for round about them are cliffs, 
and forests and grassy slopes, blended in a sweet 
harmony that nature only can impart. 

A mile or so further on we rambled for a 
short time among the grounds of Saratoga 
Springs, a pretty spot, and drank of the pleas- 
ant medicinal waters bubbling out of the moun- 
tain side. Then we drove back to “ Laurel 
Dell” hotel, on the margin of one of these lakes. 
A short distance therefrom we halted at Wil- 
son’s “ Blue Lakes Resort,” also on the lake 
shore, for lunch, and a few hours’ rest for selves 
and horses. Here we were very agreeably en- 
tertained by the proprietor, who gave us much 
information as to his own and adjacent places. 
He hasa large open pavilion and boat house on 
the water’s edge, a very comfortable, commodi- 
ous, home-like boarding house, with many other 
attractions for those wishing a quiet, healthful 
retreat. From this point, and on our home- 
ward way, we had the finest view of the lakes. 

We had not time to reach Clear Lake, fifteen 
miles away, a magnificent sheet of water in the 
midst of some of the grandest scenery in this 
State, around which cluster some of the most 
famous mineral springs and places of resort on 
the coast, getting to be far better known and 
patronized by people at home and from abroad. 
This lake country rivals or exceeds in every 
respect the celebrated spas and watering places 
of continental Europe, and because of its di- 
versified, wild, romantic scenery and character- 
istics, is justly termed “the Switzerland of 
America.” 


Sacred the place where nature dwells, 
On mountain top, in woods and dells, 


And where our wandering footsteps tend, 
Blest thoughts of earth and heaven can blend. 
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When dressed, she went to her cash-box and 
took out a £5 note, which she felt was not suf- 
ficient. She then took a second, a third, a fourth, 
and feeling that these would suffice, she placed 
them in her purse, where there were two sover- 
eigns which she had received in change from a 
bank-note she had paid away the day before. 
Accompanied by her companion, she soon made 
her way to my abode, and desired to see me a 
few minutes alone. On being shown into my 
study, she inquired if I were in any difficulties 
about money matters connected with my work 
for the blind. As I had determined to make 
no one acquainted with the fact besides the Lord, 
I asked her kindly to excuse my saying any- 
thing which might lead her to suppose that I 
had or had not any such difficulties; and al- 
though she pressed me much respecting it, I 
still declined to say anything that would lead 
her in the least to think that I had. She then 
asked me to reach out my hand, and feeling for 
it, she placed in it her purse, saying that 1 was 
to take the contents, and put them to the use 
that I thought best. Wheu I had counted the 
money, and was informed of the value of the 
notes, I found there the exact sum I had to pay 
away that evening. At the same time that she 
placed the purse in my hand she had forgotten 
that the two sovereigns were there. Without 
these the amount required would not have been 
complete. 

“Such is the wonderful way by which the 
Lord has led me from the commencement of the 
work to the present time. Many other incidents 
might be referred to, to show that it is the Lord’s 
work, and that He is a prayer-hearing God, 
ever faithful in the fulfilment of his promises.” 
—The Christian. 


bracing atmosphere, renders camping out a 
source of real pleasure. It should be strongly 
and clearly impressed on the American mind 
that they need not go to foreign countries in 
quest of health, recreation or sight-seeing, for 
over our broad domain they have all these and 
more. They ought to see and learn something 
of their own favored land, where nature is so 
prodigal of her gifts ; nowhere, I believe, on this 
wide earth can be found more magnificent, di- 
versified, majestic or sublimer scenery, than that 
embraced within the area of the Pacific slope, 
and this will apply more particularly to the 
portion under review. To this Mecca of the 
ardent lover of nature, in coming years, travel 
must tend. 

In the presence of this marvellous display of 
Infinite love and wisdom, I dare not repress 
the reverent thought that these vast mountain 
ranges, robed in perennial green, snow-crowned 
and rock-ribbed from the storms of centuries, 
these placid lakes, winding streams and fruitful 
valleys are stamped with the seal of Divinity, 
and bear the ineffaceable impress of the Crea- 
tor’s power and handiwork. Neither can I bid 
adieu to this most interesting and romantic sec- 
tion of our wonderful State, without giving ex- 
pression to the sentiment dear to me, and which 
doubtless has found a warm response in many 
appreciative, admiring minds. 


O California, nature’s child, 

On thee a gracious heaven has smiled, 

Fair as a bride—we dare not part, 

Thou idol of my eye and heart. 

Of Eden's loveliness—a gleam, 

Thy charms, a poet’s fondest dream ! 

Joun BELL. 

San Jose, Cal., Eighth Month, 1898. 


The Blind Man’s Prayer. 

A recently published “ Life of Dr. Moon,” 
the blind doctor who did so much for blind 
people, and died about 1895 at Brighton, Eng- 
land —where he spent most of his life—gives 
some very interesting experiences of answered 
prayer. He says: 

“Tn the summer of 1852, when the funds for 
my work for the blind were very low, I had 
contracted a debt of £22 for printing and stereo- 
typing materials belonging to the work. We 
had reached the night previous to the day on 
which I had promised to pay the money, but 
none had come wherewith to discharge the bill. 
Still I continued to pray, and felt confident that 
the Lord would send it in due time, although I 
did not know in the least whence it would come. 
I determined, however, that no one besides my 
wife and the parties to whom I owed the debt 
should know aught about it. I was fully con- 
fident the Lord would send it, so I felt I had 
nothing to fear. 

“The next morning a blind lady, Miss O——, 
then living in Brighton, who had a short time 
before learned to read my embossed books, 
awoke about four o’clock, and, taking up a vol- 
ume of the Psalms, she read the thirty-fourth 
Psalm till she came to the sixth verse: ‘ This 
poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and 
saved him out of all his troubles.’ On reading 
this verse, she became suddenly impressed that 
I had some pecuniary difficulties in my work. 
She offered a short prayer asking the Lord to 
show her if I had any such difficulty, and also 
whether she could help me. She then fell asleep. 


At eight o’clock her servant came into her bed- 


room with her breakfast. She awoke again with 


the impression that I was in some pecuniary 
difficulty, from which she ought to relieve me. 








with the tree. 
with great size above all other things that grow, 
it is everywhere the impressive type of life and 
endurance and beauty. 
tree as the most magnificent object that we see 





Trees. 


Not many things in nature can be compared 
Upright, stable, vigorous, and 


We admire the great 
in all the splendid world of vegetable life and 


growth. Neither the height of a tall spire, nor 
the altitude of a cloud-capped peak, nor the 


stony antiquity of the great pyramid ever so 


impresses us with wonder and admiration as 
does a great tree. 

The gigantic California trees are the pro- 
tected wards of the nation. At the head waters 
of the San Antonia River is the group of two 
hundred, of which ninety are of the largest size, 
thirty feet in diameter near the base, and tower- 
ing far up into the skies four hundred feet. 
What a hall of columns, in which each column 
is the spire of a great cathedral, and has stood 
and grown through the centuries, so long that 
the duration of the largest oaks is but a small 
fraction! What splendid powers of resistance 
to the storm and blast! 


“ Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest shock.” 


The Banyan-tree of the East, under which 
fifty generations have found shelter from the 
sun, becomes an object of veneration and hom- 
age to the untaught people that rest under its 
shadow. It speaks to them of Divine protec- 
tion, and benevolence, and endurance. On the 
Canary Islands grows a Fountain-tree, sorely 


needed by the people. It is said that the leaves 


constantly distil water enough to furnish drink 


to many living creatures; nature providing this 
remedy for the drought of the islands. In China 


there isa remarkable tree called the Tallow-tree, 
which produces a substance like tallow, which 
serves much the same purposes. The Cao-bab- 
tree is among the marvels of the vegetable king. 
dom. It has a life so vigorous and tenacious 
that it is almost impossible to destroy it. After 
it falls by the axe it is still said to grow in 
length as it lies on the ground. Perhaps no 
tree gives as much of useful service as the Palm. 
tree, and is so graceful and like the paradise of 
God, with plumes waving far up in the air. 


“T know not where God’s island lift 
Their fronted palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


The Yew-tree has this strange peculiarity, 
that it appears to renew itself out of its own 
decay ; the decayed wood at the heart of an old 
yew becomes a rich vegetable mould, and fresh 
verdure springs from it. Spurgeon says this is 
like our inward corruptions which have a mar- 
velous vitality, so that one sin grows out of the 
death of another. But it suggests also the better 
thing, that grace has this transforming power 
that from the heart of unbelief and all spiritual 
decay it makes the rich green things of the 
new life to grow, hiding the evil, using the evil, 
and rising out of the evil to a large and splendid 
growth to the glory of God. 

How rich and winning is the assurance given 
to a righteous man, “ He shall be like a tree!” 
In all the world of nature the Hebrew poet 
could find nothing so fine an emblem of the life 
of a good man. Deeply rooted about the firm 
foundations ; loftily reaching up into the air and 
light of heaven ; far spreading its deep shadows ; 
waving a countless multitude of leaves of life; 
giving shelter and food to all that come—a 
grand picture it is of the strength and endur- 
ance, the vitality and blessing of a human life 
nurtured and kept by God’s care and grace. 
“He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water.” 

“ Green as the leaf, and ever fair, 
Shall his profession shine ; 
While fruits of holiness appear, 
Like clusters on the vine.” 
Central Presbyterian. 
scesvneeeneanliiilgianeatsesinasiiaes 


A Tale of a Tract. 


Blessed are they that sow by all waters, and 
often the tokens of blessing come in unexpected 
ways. One night as a sailor under the influence 
of strong drink was passing out of the Catharine 
Mission, New York City, the missionary stand- 
ing at the door, said to him, “ Are you a Chris- 
tian ?” 

“Tl give you a straight tip on that, lady, I 
am not bya longslide. I am about three sheets 
in the wind now, and I may get out another 
and a jib before I get on board the vessel.” 

“You don’t feel the need of a friend, then,” 
said the missionary ; “but if you ever need a 
friend, read that,” and she handed him a little 
tract, “My Friend,” with a copy of the New 
Testament. 

The drunken sailor went his way, and she 
saw him no more for a long time, but some two 
years afterwards he came into her Bible class 
one Sunday afternoon, and with a radiant face 
came to the front seat as if he knew he was wel- 
come, and when the opportunity was afforded, 
told how he entered the Mission intoxicated, got 
the little tract, went on board the vessel drunk, 
and started out tosea. After they had been 
out four or five weeks a terrible storm came 
upon them, and there seemed to be no chance 
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Exrract FROM A LETTER FROM ANDREW 
DunLop. 
“Nicosra, Cyprus, Sept. Ist, 1898. 

“TI duly received your esteemed letter of the 
nineteenth August, and desire to say that for the 
past fortnight I have given a great deal of time 
to advising Capt. St. John regarding the Duk- 
hobors. These people have now arrived in the 
island, and have very favorably impressed every 
one by their orderly ways and cleanly habits. 
Two hundred and seventy-two of them arrived 
at Athalassa this morning, and express them- 
selves as very pleased with the farm; and they 
look to me as if they would make very success- 
ful settlers.” 


for them to ever reach the shore. Then he 
thought he needed a friend, remembered the 
tract and book, read them and prayed, and found 
a Friend indeed. 

From that hour his whole life was changed. 
A new life had entered into him. His com- 
rades wondered at the change, and asked him 
how it was. He gave them the little tract to 
read, and three of his shipmates read it and 
found Christ ; and so he had come back to give 
glory to God and tell what great things the 
Lord had done for him. 

Is not such an instance an encouragement to 
still cast the bread upon the waters, and send 
out the same little tract, which can go on land 
and sea to bear the message of salvation to dying 
men, proclaiming to them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and the faithfulness of that 
heavenly Friend, who has said, “I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee ;” who has promised 
to be with us “alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” —The Christian. 


Dukhobors did not care for the sheep, being 
vegetarians ; but even striking these out, and 
bargaining to the best of our ability, it leaves 
four hundred and twenty pounds to pay them.* 

The ploughing wants taking in hand; 
the oxen are strong and good; the Russians 
want food at once, and we take the wheat at 
spot price, dearer than in England, though our 
government are loading a steamer with wheat 
for London. 

Birnkoff has just left on a mule for Larnaca 
to look after the people in the garden. We go 
to-morrow to visit farms. 

The people are generally very kind and polite. 
The English paper speaks kindly of the Rus- 
sians; but of the two Greek papers one takes 
the line that the Dukhobortsi are “ mauvais 
sujcts,” who rebel against their own govern- 
ment, and should not be permitted here; the 
other, that they will cheapen labor and raise 
the prices of food. 

The Jews have a pleasant looking colony be- 
tween Larnaca and here, dotted over with 
dwellings and well watered. 

It simplifies our work that we shall only have 
to deal with the Dukhobors as a community, 
and not have to apportion anything. I hope 
the plan will answer, but it will require them 
to be heavenly-minded, like the early Christians. 





Extracts FRoM A Letrer From Capt. Sr. 
JOHN. 
“Nicosta, Ninth Month Ist, 1898. 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose my task has been 
a very difficult one; for it has been rendered a 
very light one by the kindness and goodwill 
and helpfulness with which I have been met on 
all sides. It isa great joy in life to see how good- 
will manifests itself in men when occasion de- 
mands. It is now also a great comfort when 
the time has come for definite business trans- 
actions to have a thorough business man like 
Wilson Sturge to carry them out; not to men- 
tion the personal satisfaction of being with him 
and our dear Birnkoff, and being allowed to 
work with and try to help them. . . . surely 
now if people knew the state of affairs, and the 
definite and practicable objects for which funds 
are required, they would throw in their lot, and 
not merely their superfluities, for the sake of 
the kingdom of God, and we should soon get 
the funds! 

“T believe that a sound and permanent 
settlement in Cyprus can now be started and 
carried through comparatively cheaply, if only 
plenty of funds can be judiciously applied now.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Copies of Letters Received in England from 
Cyprus, Respecting the Dukhobortsi. 
From WILSON Srurce. 

Larnaca, Eighth Month 30th, 1898. 

From Paut Brrxkorry (who accompanied 
Wilson Sturge.) 

“ LaRNACA, August 30, 1898, 

. “As yet they are meeting with general 
sympathy. The doctor who examined them in 
the quarantine said that he had travelled very 
much, and had seen many different peoples, but 
had never yet seen such men. He had not met 
with such meekness, composure and reasonable- 
ness. Another, his assistant, told us they were 
‘men of God.’ 

“This evening we start with a part of the 
Dukhobors to settle at Athalassa. 

“August 31. 

“T have just despatched forty wagons with 
Dukhobortsi to Athalassa to settle there defi- 
nitely, two hundred and sixty having started. 
The rest will as yet remain here, and will settle 
down in parties as the land is found.” 


As I named when we arrived at Alexandria, 
the question was whether to stick to our steamer 
or wait for a direct boat to Cyprus. We decided 
to go on to Beyrout, that Birnkoff might not 
lose too much of his passage-money. There we 
transhipped ourselves to a boat of the “ Prince” 
line, which called at Tripoli and Messina, but 
has anticipated by a couple of days the French 
boat we were in. I have saved money, and 
Birnkoff has lost little. 

On arrival last evening I telegraphed to thee, 
“arrived Larnaca,” and have this morning thy 
letters, books and a letter from E. W. Brooks, 
which I acknowledge. I have expressed to 
Capt. St. John the warm thanks of the com- 
mittee, as directed. As the committee have 
doubtless been advised, the Dukhobortsi have 
been in quarantine, which only to-day expired, 
to their delight. ‘To-night we proceed with a 
party to Athalassa. As thou sayest, too much 
credit cannot be awarded to Captain St. John. 
TheDukhobortsi appear very comfortably lodged 
in tents close to the shore. I expressed myself 
much concerned that one poor fellow (ill before), 
had died on landing, but neither St. John or 
the Dukhobors took it in that light. “ Etto 
Nitchevo,” and he was better off. [Nitchevo— 
It doesn’t matter]. 

Larnaca is of course hot, but so close to the 
sea the heat is tempered by the breeze, and for 
the first time since leaving home, sleeping before 
an open window I was not too hot. 

People are all kind and willing to assist, and 
we didn’t find the jealousy of the Cypriotes to the 
new-comers that I had feared. Capt. St. John 
offered to retire in my favor. Of course I request 
him to stay on, at any rate for the present. 
He knows now much that I shall have to learn. 

The hotel is very clean and comfortable. As 
our board and lodging, with all a moderate 
man wants, is only four shillings sixpence per 
man per day—by no means expensive. 

After finishing this we go with the doctor to 
inspect a garden a mile off; where the Govern- 
ment allows the Dukhobors to camp; and in the 
cool of the evening proceed towards Nicosia. 
The morning will find us at Athalassa; and 
we shall then be able to report prospects. 





From Wutson SrurGe. 
Nicosta, Ninth Month Ist, 1898. 

We are now in the thick of the business. The 
quarantine being ended, about which the doctor 
was very pleased, we arranged with the Sub- 
commissioner that the Dukhobors should _re- 
move from the quarantine station to a public 
garden, little frequented, outside Larnaca, and 
then hired a vehicle for Athalassa, which for a 
wonder was punctual at four a.m. St. John 
and I, and a selected Dukhobor thus reached 
Athalassa before the great heat, and were met 
there by Dunlop, Van Nilligen and others. We 
went through the list of stock, implements, etc., 
thus occupying the morning. St. John and 
Nicolai Petrovitch went thence with an inter- 
preter to visit farms offered. I came on with 
Dunlop to this place, rejoined later by the 
others. Meanwhile during the night, Birnkoff 
came up from Larnaca with the first convoy of 
two hundred and seventy-two. We left this 
hotel again about four. I walked back to 
Athalassa. As far as I can ascertain they are 
pleased with the place. It cannot be called 
cheap, for much of it is (especially now), bare 
and stony; but it is well watered in part, and 
the garden has great capabilities, overshadowed 
with fine date palms, and containing many olive 
and orange trees. Of the latter many have 
been recently very successfully grafted — if 
grafting it is called. 

We got back on mule back to a late break- 
fast, after which we arranged with Dunlop for 
the purchase of stock and implements. The 


From Joun Be.iows. 
GLoucEsTER, Eng., Ninth Month 15, 1898. 

Telegram received yesterday from Wilson 
Sturge, Larnaca. Bought Pergamof farm, 
£380. Dukhobors all left Larnaca. Visited 
High Commissioner. 

wancinnamaeiia saad 

Tue Desert Raitway.—The mighty push- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon race may or may not 
be a fulfilment of Moses’ prophecy ( Deut. x xxiii: 
17), but as to the fact itself there can be no dis- 
pute. Great Britain holds the two extremities 
of Africa, Egypt and the Cape of Good Hope. 
What are the British doing between? Says the 
St. James’ Gazette: 

“Egypt has a reputation for miracles; but 
the miracle of the desert railway is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary of all. For in the twenty 
years since Ismail began his costly line, much 
that is well-nigh incredible has been performed 


*He telegraphed us that evening to pay this to the 
officers of the company in London, from whence we 
take the farm. We paid it next day. 


FA close friend of Tolstoi at Moscow, who has been 
banished for openly pleading on behalf of the Dukho- 
bortsi. 


t Pergamo lies close to the road from Larnaca to 
Farnagasta, at about one-third of the way on from the 
former. 
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on the northern end of that Cairo-to-Cape-Town 
line which is becoming more and more a prac- 
tical factor in the future of Africa. The news 
is hardly old of the opening of the Bulawayo 
Station, when it is announced that tickets will 
soon be issued to Atbara, and in no long period 
for Khartum itself. The railhead is constantly 
vanishing into sandy space at the rate of over 
a mile a day far towards the south. What this 
has involved it is difficult to realize in England. 
For two hundred miles at a time the pioneer 
trains had to be sent to the front in a waterless 
waste, carrying ten thousand gallons in the 
engine-tank, and more in reservoirs, and all 
this on a line where every ounce tells.. At last 
Lieutenants Stevenson and Pritchard found wells 
of water in that thirsty land, and greater speed 
and ‘safety became possible. The engineering 
difficulties surmounted remain an unintelligible 
achievement; but the stragetic importance of 
the line and its service to civilization at large 
are things as obvious as they are invaluable.” 

“The Lord shall smite Egypt, He shall smite 
and heal it.” Egypt shall be “a blessing in the 
midst of the land; whom the Lord shall bless, 
saying, Blessed be Egypt my people” (Isa. xix : 
22-25. Is prophecy fulfilling before our eyes? 
Are we to see princes “ come out of Egypt,” and 
Ethiopia “ soon stretch out her hands unto God ?” 
(Psalm Ixviii: 31). Are the nations making 
“straight in the desert a highway for our God ?” 
(Isa. xl: 3). Let us take heed to the sure word 
of prophecy, “as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place until the day dawn and the day star 
arise” (2 Peter i: 19). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—The total enrollment of children 
attending public schools in the United States, is 14,- 
465,371, according to the Chicago Times Herald, while 
the average daily attendance is 9,747,015. 

The Directors of the American Peace Society met in 
Boston, Ninth Month 26th, and adopted resolutions 
approving the Czar’s disarmament circular, and declar- 
ing the time opportune for the opening of negotiations 
for a permanent treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The University of Pennsylvania expedition to North- 
ern Alaska has returned to Seattle with 13,000 speci- 
mens gathered in the vicinity of Point Barrow. It is 
said the collection contains little that is new from a 
scientific standpoint. 

Perry O. Symonds, a Stanford University, California, 
student, has been selected by the British Museum to 
make a thorough zoological collection tour of South 
America, from Ecuador to the Straits of Magellan, and 
will at once begin his duties. 

The Polynesian Steamship Company has been or- 
ganized in New York, to establish a line of steamships 
between San Francisco and the Society and Friendly 
Islands. It is said three new vessels will be built for 
the line by the Cramps, of this city. 

About 65,000,000 pounds of beet sugar was raised in 
California last year. 

The steamer Cumpania, with the United States Peace 
Commissioners on board, arrived at Queenstown on the 
twenty-third of Ninth Month. 

The President has appointed nine commissioners to 
investigate the War Department, who have chosen 
General Grenville Dodge as chairman. The President 
told the members that he desired the inquiry to be 
thorough, and promised to do everything in his power 
to aid them in their work. 

Reports from the army in Porto Rico give the total 
number of sick at 2,509, or 23 per cent of the whole. 
General Brooke advises against sending fresh regiments 
to the scene, as they would be obliged to go through 
the same experience. 

General Brooke, Chairman of the Porto Rican Evacu- 
ation Commission, has notitied the War Department 
that 800 Spanish troops embarked for home on the 
22nd inst. 

The city of Santiago is cleaner and healthier now 
than ever before in its history. No cases of yellow 

fever are recorded. 


delay in the relinquishment of Spanish sovereignty on 
the island, and that the Spanish plea for delay must 
not be given consideration. 


in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phillippines, Archbishop 
Ireland says it includes the approval of the administra- 
tion plan of leaving church questions out of peace dis- 
cussions, and that the anal 

form to new conditions. 


Hobson, at Santiago, has succeeded in floating the 
Spanish cruiser Infanta Maria Teresa. The cruiser was 
towed to Guantanamo Bay, and will be put in condition 
for her trip north by the repair ship Vulcan. 


low fever in New Orleans, Texas has put on an abso- 
lutely rigid quarantine against all freight from New 
Orleans. 
thus tied up. 


ber 376, which is 5 more than the previous week and 
24 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 209 were males and 167 females ; 42 died 
of heart disease ; 40 of consumption ; 31 of marasmus ; 
17 of diphtheria ; 15 of typhoid fever (4 of these were 
soldiers); 14 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
14 of apoplexy, 15 of cancer; 13 from casualties ; 11 of 
pneumonia ; 11 of old age; 10 of nephritis; 9 of Bright’s 
disease, and 9 of membranous croup. 


111; coupon, 111} a 112} ; new 4’s, 127 a 128; 5’s, 112} 
a 113} ; 3’s, 1054 a 1053; currency 6’s, 1023 a 103. 


spring, in sacks, at $12.50 a $13.00 per ton. 


$2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.35 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $5.35 ; do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.80; spring, clear, new, $3.00 a $3.25; do. 
straight, new, $3.45 a $3.65; do., patent, old, $4.15 a 
$4.30; do., do., new $3.65 a $3.85 ; do., favorite brands, 
old, $4.35 a $4.50; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75; 
do., clear, $3.25 
do., patent, $ 
per barrel as to quality. BuckwHEat FLouR—$1.75 
a $1.80 per 100 pounds as to quality. 


medium, 4} a 4{¢.; common, 43 a 4c. 


43c.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 25 a 3$c.; lambs, 43 
a 6je. 


covery by Seraphin, of Pulkowa, of a starlike conden- 
sation in the centre of the nebula of Andromeda. If 





The American Evacuation Commissioners for Cuba 
have been notified that there must be no unnecessary 


THE FRIEND. 




























In regard to the policy of the Roman Catholic Church 


1 in the islands will con- 


The wrecking company engaged under Lieutenant 


As a result of the announcement of four cases of yel- 


Both Southern and Texas Pacific Roads are 


Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 985 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110) a 


Corron.—Middling uplands, 5,;°-c. per pound. 
FEED.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $12.75 a $13.25; 


FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 






a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.65; 
75a $4.25. Rye FLrour.—#2.70 a $2.75 


Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 344 a 343c. 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28} a 284e. 
Beer Carr_e.— Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 5 a 5ie.; 


SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 


Ho«s.—Best Western, 6 a 6}c.; others, 5} a 6c. 

“oREIGN.—A cable message from Dr. Krentz, of the 

ForreiGn.—A cabl ge from Dr. Krentz, of tl 
European Union of Astronomers, announces the dis- 


this indicates a change in the condition of the well 
known object, the discovery will be of importance. 

Rios, President of the Spanish Peace Commission, 
in speaking of Spain’s disasters, says: ‘‘ What Spain 
wanted was a man ready to sacrifice himself, and who 
recognized the impossibility of war with a powerful 
nation, especially after years of useless conflicts with 
insurgents.” 

Southern Spain has been visited by terrible floods. 
At Herrera, near Cadiz, eighty persons have been 
drowned. ‘There have been many deaths in other 
parts of the flooded country. 

The Italian Government has sent to Russia a dip- 
lomatically worded acceptance of the Czar’s invitation 
to take part in an international peace conference. In 
its note of acceptance the Government expresses sym- 
pathy with and admiration for the objects of the Czar, 
but says it fears that difficulties will arise over the dis- 
cussion of questions other than that of armament, 
which “ might accentuate in the very heart of the pro- 
jected conference a conflict of opinions, the conse- 
quences of which would not leave us without anxiety.” 
The Government suggests that the Czar eliminate this 
possibility by formulating a definite programme limit- 
ing the discussions to the central idea. 

The Japanese Government has replied to the circu- 
lar of Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
suggesting international disarmament. The reply sup- 
ports the Czar’s proposals. 

It is said a secret convention was signed at Pekin, on 
Third Month 27th, by which China ceded Port Arthur 


and Ta-Lien-Wan to Russia, with a stipulation that 
only Russian and Chinese warships enter or dock at Port 


Arthur. 


$5.00; Mennonite Congregation, 
$19.70. 


and 2.53 and 4.32 P. M. 
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A despatch from Hong Kong says : “ Although there 


is no positive confirmation, all the evidence tends to 
the conviction that the Emperor is dead. 

despatch says he died on Ninth Month 21s 
he issued the edict giving the dowager the regency,” 


A private 
t, irectly 


Diplomatic representatives of Russia, France, Bel- 


gium, Spain and Holland, in Pekin, have called u 
Li Hung Chang to condole with him upon his dismissal 
from the Chinese Foreign Office. 


On the 26th ult., the remains of Christopher Colum- 


bus, which were removed from their niche in the Cathe- 
dral in Havana, preparatory to their shipment to Spain 
had laid in their late resting place since First Month 
19th, 1796, when they were brought from Santo Do- 
mingo, that island having been ceded to France by 
Spain. 


It is announced in Madrid that 10,000 Spaniards in 


Porto Rico have refused to live in the island under the 
American flag. 


An inspection of the wheat crop of Manitoba and 


the Northwest Territories, by Winnepeg millers, places 
the yield at 38,000,000 bushels, or 7,000,000 in excess 
of the Government estimate. 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 


Charles Grimshaw, Pa ; Rachael E. Bell, N. J.; 


Amelia Smith, O.; Lars B. Wick, Agent Iowa, $7 for 
Lars Tow, Andrew Tow, Ole G. Sevig, Ole Tow, 50 
cents to No. 14, vol. 72 and Anna Strand, 50 cents to 
No. 14, vol. 72; Ruth K. Smedley, Fkfd.; Anna Free- 
man, Ind.; Oliver Miller, O.; Mary W. Trimble, Pa. ; 
for Mary Lownes Levis, Pa.; Mary Ann Jones, $4, for 
Arthur Leeds Nicholson, N. Y., and Margaret Outland, 
N. C.; for Edith Sharpless, Pa.; M. A. Taylor, for Ed- 
ward K. Taylor, Pa. $1 to No. 40, vol. 72; Gulielma 
Smith for James Smith, Pa.; Anna H. Tierney, Gtn.; 
Owen Y. Webster, Pa.; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., 
for Daniel G. Garwood. 


bas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi. 


Mennonite Congregation, Kulpsville, Pa., $7.00; A. J. 


G., $3.00; E. T., California, $5.00; G. S. G., $5.00; 


E. L. HL, $5.00; A. P., $5.00; A Friend, $5.00; H. H., 
3owmansville, Pa, 


Wo. Evans, Treas., 252 S. Front St., Phila. 





Westtown Boarpina ScHoou.— Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wiiiiam F. WickersHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 


warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Wesrrown BoarpDING ScnHoon.—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 


meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. m., 
Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Tue CorporATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. — 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila., on Third- 
day, Tenth Month 11th, 1898, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

GEORGE VAUX, JR., Sec’y. 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 

Members are particularly requested to bear this ap- 
pointment in mind. The charter requires that twenty 
shall be in attendance to make a quorum. 

Please notify the Secretary of any change in address. 
a 





Diep, on the twenty-second of Sixth Month, 1898, 
at the residence of her father Nathan W. Bundy, near 
Barnesville, Ohio, of pulmonary consumption, Ora E. 
Emmons, wife of Lewis W. Fmmons, in the twenty- 
eighth year of her age; a beloved member of Coal 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Keokuk County, 
Iowa. She was patient under affliction, and her close 
was calm and peaceful. 

-—, at Salem, New Jersey, on the twenty-second of 
Sixth Month, 1898, CuaRLoTre Wistar, wife of Rich- 
ard Wistar, in the seventy-seventh year of her age; an 
esteemed member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New Jersey. 
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